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(especially in Africa) before the British appeared on the
scene, and much progress has been made since, a great deal
has still to be done, particularly in view of the increasing
impact of Western civilization upon these communities.
In the case of the Caribbean Colonies, a former period
of relative prosperity was succeeded by acute depression in
the world price of their staple products, but conditions may
now be on the upgrade again and this tin^e the improvement
should bring with it more permanent amelioration in the
lot of the labouring classes, especially if the population
question can be satisfactorily dealt with.
Not every Colony has valuable mineral resources to be
developed, and chief reliance must be placed upon the
improvement of agriculture, dairying and livestock, both for
consumption and for marketing, in order to provide revenues
to raise the standards of living, nutrition and social services.
It is obvious, however, that even a comparatively small
rise spread over some sixty millions of people would make
a great difference not only to the health and efficiency of
the people themselves and to the development of their
countries, but also to British and world trade, and there is
no question that the Colonies possess the natural resources
and human capacity to effect that improvement,
NUTRITION
Just before the outbreak of war a valuable report upon
Nutrition in the Colonial Empire was issued by the Colonial
Office, and an organization had been set up to carry out
nutritional surveys in the various Colonies, one such study
having been completed for Nyasaland. The Committee, pre-
sided over by Earl De la Warr, came to the conclusion that
the two main causes of malnutrition, apart from the preva-
lence of weakening diseases, were the low standard of living
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